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Primaticcio, Nicolo del Abate, Eosso, and 
-othora who worked with them, are designated in 
•the historj' of art as the " Pontainebleau School," 
of which Primaticcio is considered the chief. 

GriovANNi DA TTdine, who excclied in painting 
■animals, flowers, and still lite, was Raphael's 
chief assistant in the tanious arabesques of the 
Vatican. 

Pebino del Vaga, another ot Eaphael's 
scholars, carried his style to Genoa, where he 
was chiefly employed; and Andrea di Salerno, 
a far more charming painter, who was at Home 
but a short time, hasleft many pictures atNaples, 
nearer to Baphael in point of feeling than those 
of other. scholars who had = studied under, his, eye 
tor yeafs.,^ jA,u^rea;seemsali6.tb%feye'bfi^^^^^ allied, 
to his master in- mipd afld-chai'acter,' fbr Eapiiael 
parted'tfohrhim with deep regret. 

PoLiboRO Caldara, called from the place of his 
birth Polidoro da Carravaggio, was a poor boy 
who had been employed by the fresco painters in 
the Vatican to carry the wet mortar, and aftei-- 
wards to grind their colors. He learned to ad- 
mU-e, then to emulate what he saw, and Eaphael 
encouraged and aided him by his instructions. 
The bent of Polidoro's genius, as it developed it- 
self, was a curious and interesting compound of 
his two vocations. He had been a mason, or 
what wo should call a bricltlayer's boy, for the 
first twenty years ot his lile. From building 
houses he took to decorating them, and irom an 
early familiarity with the remains of antiquity Ij'- 
Ing around him, the mind ot the uneducated me- 
chanic became unconsciously imbued with the 
very spirit of antiquity; not one of Eai)hael's 
scholars was so diatinguishea for a classical puri- 
ty ot taste as Polidoro. He painted chiefly in 
chiaro'scuro (that is, in two colore, light and 
shade) friezes, composed of processions of figures, 
such as we see in the ancient bas-reUelS, s$.a and 
river gods, iritons, bacchantes, fauns, 3ato!rs,,ea-: 
pids. At H^ptpjJt Com-t: there arc six pieces of 
a smafl nar^p3iiii-i6ise(i«jJi'ese"fttfii^'bby^ alrid ani-. 
mals, which appareiitly formed the top of a bed- 
stead or some other piece of furniture; these will 
give some famt idea of the decorative style of 
Polidoro. This painter was much employed at 
Naples, and afterwards at Messina, where he was 
assassinated by one of his servants for the sake 
of his money. 

Pelleorino da Modena, an excellent painter, 
and one of Raphael's most valuable assistants in 
his Scriptural subjects, carried the "Roman 
School " to Modena. 

At this time there was in Ferrara a school. of 
painters very peculiar in stylo, distinguished 
chiefly by extreme elegance of execution, a mini- 
ature-like neatness in the details, and deep, vig- 
orous, contrasted colors— as intense crimson, 
vivid green, brilliant white, approxunated;— a 
little grotesque in ponit of taste,, and rather like 
the very early German school in feeling and treat- 
ment, but more grace and ideality. There is a 
picture in oui- National Gallery by Mazzolino da 
Ferrara (No. 82), which will give a very good 
idea of this style,;both in its beauties and Us sin- 
gularities. 

One of these_Ferrarese pamt'era, Besyenuto 
Garofalo, studiedTor'sofinB timcM RSmfe iiithe 
school of Raphael, but it does iiot appear that he 
assisted, like most of the other students, In any of 
his works. He was older than Raphael, and al- 
ready advanced in his, art before he went to 
Rome; but while there he knew how to proSt by 
the Jil^h^r principles whlph were laid down, and 



studied assiduously; with a larger, freer stj'le of 
drawing, and a certain elevation in the exprrtssion 
of his heads acquked in the school of Raphael, he 
combined the glowing color which characterized 
the first painters of his native city. There is a 
small pictm-e by Garofalo in our National Gallery 
(No. 81), which is a very fair example of his style. 
The subject is a Vision of St. Augustine, rendered 
still more poetical by the introduction of the Vir- 
gin and Child above, and the figure of St. Cather- 
ine, who stands behind the saint. Garolalo's 
small pictures are not uncommon ; his large pic- 
tures are chiefly confined to Ferrara and the 
churches around it. 

Tibaldi of Bologna, Innooenza da Imola, and 
cTiMoiKODSDELt.iy-ViTEi'^ were also painters of tfie 
Roman school, wfidse'works are very seldom .pjet 
with in England. 

Another painter, who must not be omitted, was 
GiuLio Clovio. He was originally a monk, and 
began by imitating the miniatures in the illumin- 
ated missals and psalm-books used in the church. 
He then studied at Rome, and was particularly 
indebted to Michael Angelo and Giallo Romano. 
His works are a proof that greatness and correct- 
ness of style do not depend on size and space; 
for into a few inches square, into the arabesque 
ornaments round a page of manuscript, he could 
throw a feeling of the sublime and beautiful wor- 
thy of the great masters of art. The vigor and 
precision of his drawing in the most diminutive 
figures, the imaginative beauty of some of his 
tiny compositions (for Giulio was np copyist,) is 
almost inconceivable. His works were enormous- 
ly paid, and executed only for sovereign princes 
and rich prelates. Fifteen years of his lite were 
spent in the service of Pope Paul III. (1534-1549) 
for-whom his finest productions were executed. 
He died in 1578, at the age of eighty. 

Besides the Italians, many painters came from 
beyond the Alps to place themselves under the 
tuition of Raphael; among these were Bernaiid 
vpn Orlay from Brussels, MichaJrCoxcis (rom 
jlechlln. and George, Penz'from Nuremberg. But 
the influence of Raphael's mind and style is not 
very apparent in any of these painters, of whom 
we shall have more to say hereafter. By George 
Fenz, there la a beautiful portrait ot Erasmus in 
the Royal Gallery at Windsor. 

Pedro Campana, who was a great favorite of 
Charles V., carried the principles of the Roman 
school into Spain. 

On the whole, we may say that while Eaphael 
and Michael Angelo displayed in all they did the 
Inspiration of genius, their scholars and imitators 
inundated all Italy with mediocrity : 

" Art with hollow forms was fed. 
But the soul of art lay dead." 



The anachronisms of some painters were re- 
markable. In one piece, Joseph, the husband of 
the Blessed Virgin, is represented as a carpenter, 
employing his art in making a confessional. In 
another, the Blessnd Virgin is represented 
playing with a cat and parroquet, and ready to 
help herself to coffee from an engraved cofl'ee 
pot. A Neapolitan artist represented this Holy 
Family, during tlieir. Egyptian migration, pass- 
ing theNlle in, a barge as richly ornamented as 
tfiat'oi'ClebpSlra. ''■. , 

LanlVanc painted churchmen in their robes at 
the feet of the.Saviour, when an infant, and Paul 
Veronese introduced several Benedictines among 
the guests at the feast of Caana, while Tintorial 
arms the Hebrews, wh'ile picking manna in the 
desert, with modern firearms. 



MUSICAL REVIEW. 



Twenty Melodic Exercises, in form of Solfeggios, 
for Sopra.ioand Mezzo-Soprano Voices, inteuded 
a^ Studies to acquire the Art of Singing. By 
Carlo Bassinl wm. Hall & Son, 643 Broadway, 

N.Y. : 

Signer Carlo Bassini has been, for many years, 
the most eminent educator of the voice in Ame- 
rica. He has made the human voice a special 
study; he is thoroughly familiar with its physi- 
ology, with all the intricate and delicate points 
which constitute Us exquisite machinery; and 
his intimate knowledge of cause, and effect ena- 
bles him to handle that fine strong organ, aa^ 
li-eely and with »? much certainty as the ilrst- 
class surgeon wields the scalpel in :n"anipulatiiig : 
a subject, 

This profound knowledge ol the mechanism of 
the voice enables Signer Bassini to mould un-. 
formed voices, to heal the wounds caused by bad 
instruction, to develope the best qualities of such 
as come under his supervision and unite the reg-. 
isters in one smooth and equalized compass. 

Bassini's " System of Vocal Instruction " Is a 
text book all over the United States. It is so, 
thorough, so comprehensive and the results are 
so appreciable to all, that it is now in universal 
demand. 

The twenty melodic exercises under notice, are 
a continuation of that system, carrying outj in 
extenso, one of its most important features, the 
practical illustration, in fact, ol all that has gone 
before. They bring into use all the elementary 
principles, and perfect that which the earlier stu- 
dies began. These Melodic E.xercises must not. 
be mistaken for mere solfeggios; even in their 
use they are essentially difi'erent. Sohfeggios are ' 
intended tor earlier study to be vocalized on the 
vowel sound jlft, while these exercises are sung 
in connection with the Italian names of the seven 
notes. We have always condemned the practice 
of vocalizing exclusively upon Ah, &s it bestows 
undue attention upon that open sound, to the ne- 
glect of the closed sounds which so greatly need 
that practice which would serve to equalize or 
nearly equalize the consonant with the vowel 
sounds. 

Some of tlieso exercises are specially beautiful - 
as well as useful, a minglmg of the dulce el utile, 
which secures.the interest as well as the improve- 
ment of the student. The various styles devel- 
oped in these exercises render them invaluable in 
an educational point of view, as they tend to en- 
large the intelligence and the appreciation, and . 
at the same time tbrm the taste ot the pupil. 
They must be studied carefully with reference to 
the innumerable marks of expression, and forms 
of ornamentation. Upon the minute accuracy 
with which these are accomplished depends the 
actual sterling advancement of the pupil; any 
evasion or slurring in these respects is time and 
ettbrt utterly wasted, while, on the other hand, a 
close and patient, investigation, and a minutely 
faithftU execution ot them, will gi\'Jf'tin6^ijected 
power and facility, and open to the students the 
means and resources by which great artists pro- 
duce their most brilliant and profound effects. 

We think highly of these Melodic Ej:pi'eis''. 
and can commend them to teachers aiid students. 
They are destined, we think, to great populjirity 
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and general circulation tlirougioiit the States 
The work la brought out by the publishers, ia 
two volumes containing ten exercises each, and 
is clearly iwinted on good paper. 

JFOUB HUSDRED AJJB FORIT-FOUR NEW IXTERLUDBJ 

AND VoLUNTAWES. fOT the Organ, Meloilcon or 
Hannonium. By John Zdndbl. S. T. Gordon, 

70S Broau'vvay, U. Y-. 

MrC'JBhn Zugidel is well known in this country 
tis a thoroughly-praioflcal musician, and a Hist- 
class; solid organist. He published a work simi- 
lar t6 the one under notice, but simpler, some 
sixteen years ago, which niet with an Inimonse 
Bale. Its success may be traced to the tact, that 
■\i supplied a great want, for mediocrity distin- 
guished the majority of the organists of thfe coun- 
.b7, and tho interludes in various styles, times, 
and keys, which it contained, enabled those who 
had neither knowledge, nor invention, to get 
through this woj-k very respectably indeed. 

Education has greatly advanced since that 
work was issued, and the new volume is address- 
ed to a higher class of executive ability, both in 
the character, and the mechanism of its contents. 
There are maay lair manipulators of the organ 
who have no more ideas of extemporising than 
the handle of the bellows, and to these this work 
will prove an infallible resource in every difficulty, 
for it contains a vast number ol well-made inter- 
ludes adapted to all classes of sentiment in hymn 
and psalm tunes, besides many pleasing and 
sterling voluntaries, for opening and closing the 
■services. _^^ ,,:«.., io,,..- •■■"■ ■' 

This book has been arranged so as to be made 
available with the least possible, trouble. A co- 
pious index is appended, which denotes the pages 
on which will be found Interludes adapted to 
every measure, and to every key, and, also, to 
particular character of sentiment, whether com- 
mencing upon the light beat or the full measure. 
The practical use of such a book can be estimated 
at a glance, and it only needs to be known to 
meet with general and cordial acceptance. 

Treatisb on Harmony and Monci ation . By John 
ZDNDBL. S. T. Gordon, 706 B.oadway, N. Y. 

Without making any pretension as to originali- 
ty. Or putting forward any startling new theories, 
Mr. Zundel has produced a clear, concise, and in- 
telligible treatise, which ordinary intellects could 
master almost without assistance, it is not easy 

. to be simple and proiound at the same time; it is 
BOt easy to escape firom the trammels of countless 
exceptions which surround every rule of the musi- 
cal theory, and give a clear view of the principles 
of the science, but Mr. Zundel, keeping a steady 
gaze upon the practical necessities of such a 

• workf has made hi3Sf8,temj!Hts brief, decided, 
and comprehensivo; disencunibering those com- 
mon errors whichare common to all students in 
their first efforts in harmony >vriting. 

Of course, Mr. Zundiel'sis not an exhaustive 

treatise on the subject, but it may- be taken as a 

\ safe-ground work,and a sure starting . point for 

\ wider and deeper enquiries. His chapters on 

\ modulation are as briefly comprehensive as the 

\ preceding chapters on theory. If their simple 
rules are thoroughly studied, and the examples 
\given carefully transposed according to direction, 
the student will acquire resources in his extem- 



porising, and in his compositions, which will 
prove altogether beyond valuation^ 

We commend this work to all musical students 
for the foregoing reasons, which we think will 
prove of weight;, satisfied that its study, from the 
simplicity of its teaching, will interest the pupil 
up to that pomt where the acfluiren|eat,aiypio'*l-"-' 
edge becomes a pleasant ocoupationi'- '-•■^i " "■■'" 

SusAN's'STOaY. Biillad tyCLARiBEL, N. Y. Thart- 
de s Firtli, 5G3 Broadway, 

Claribel has achieved aD extraordinary popu- 
larity in England within the few last years. She 
has achieved it by the simplicity of her style, 
which appeals to the masses, and to hei: tact in 
selecting the subjects of her poems, they being 
always either a touching incident, a simple story, 
or some sentiment that appeals at once to the 
heartv This ballad contains a simple, but very 
touching little story, very pathetically told, and 
set to a melody equally simple and touching. It 
has all the "elements of popularity, and will, 
doubtless, find its way oa to ■every piano desk in 
the country. 

The Lovbi-t Rose. Aria for Baritine vice, com- 
rosed by Chas. F. Shattuck. Thaddeus Firth, 
663 Broadway^ . 

A very smooth and pleasing caniabila move- 
ment, well suited for a baritone voice, and with 
sufficient sentiment to render it effective. It can 
also be sung by mezzo-soprano or contralto 
voices. 

Can it bs ? CAiS it be rXMtis'sI'clemt,) : Translated 
'from the German by 6. W. BrtinsBrB arranged 
by A. 0ISBEOKEB, N. Y. Thaddius Firth, 6Ca 
Broadway. 

This is a very tender little melody, with a 

smack of the old Gterman simplicity. It was 

sung by Mme. Methua Scheller, in the drama of 

"Lorlie's Wedding," and met with much success. 

The poem is also interesting, 

Ida Galop. ComnoTed by Carl Faust. Thaddeus 
Firth, 663 Broadway, 

A spirited and brilliant Galop, as full of dance 
as time and measure can make it. It has been 
made quite popular by its frequent perlormance 
by Downing's celebrated 71st Regiment Band. 
It is quite easy to play, and is very effective. 



ART MATTERS. 



Rothermel's pictm-e of "The Republican Court 
in the Days of Lincom," now on exhibition at this 
Derby Gallery, fi25 Broadway, is a work that, 
fl-om its historic interest, must command consid- 
erable attention. Painted as a coriipaiiion' to 
Huntington's "Republican Court in the Pays Of 
Washingtony",-Mr. Rothermel's picture natiirally 
courts . comparison. Although the chance for 
color and picturesque costume is notso great as 
in tlie latter, to my mind it is the, best picture of 
the two; and for this reason— Mr. Rothermelha.'s 
accomplished thaf; ?•«?•« airfSia'portrait. picture 
devoid of stiffness, his ligures being; for the most, 
parft.easy and graceful in action as well as natu- 
ral in grouping, added to this there is a richly 
luminous tone pervading, the whole work which 
is eminently pleasing and attractive. Mr. Roth- 
ermel's flesh painting, however, is not always so 
suecesslul as that of Mr. Huntington, as, in the 
picture in question, there are many evidences of 



haste and carelessness which are not to be lound 
in that of the last named gentleman, whose work 
is marked by a painstaking fidelity to nature 
which renders' it, albeit the color is olten weak 
and artificial, more. preferable^ as a specimen isr, 
what may be ^cp.tiegiSlittplOipor&jtib'-pa'in'tm^^^ 
'■' 'Settiiii,^ aside.' tl^SiOns'iaiilt;! tliere is much left ' 
in Mr. Eothermel's picture to admire. , In the 
first place the portraits, although not always 
careful, are still strong in expression and charac- 
ter, giving us life-like representations of the per- 
sons represented. Among the best are those of 
Andx-ew Johnson, Seward, Everett, Chase and 
Greeley, while in those of Lincoln, Scott, MoClel- 
lan, Grant, Brady and Bryant, Ito. Rothermel's 
success is far vfrom pronounced. Another bad 
point in the picture is the female figure in red, to 
the left, which is remarkably false and disagi'oe- 
able in action although strong and rich in color, 
while the drapery painting is superb. Aod h«e 
we find another, great merit in Mr. Rotherm^'s 
picture: in all of the twenty-two teinale figures 
introduced it is next to Impossible to-find a fault 
in the painting of their drapery; variety of color, 
texture and effect mark them all, aUd while they 
do not have the unpleasant " band-boxey" effect 
.which we find in most pictures of this character, 
there is a harmony and grace in each one which 
calls for unbounded praise. ■ 

With Mr., Rothei'inei'a„trea,tment of' tie ;acces- 
sories nofault pan bf ^oun4,i!f<M%;altl|C)tigh'^8ME)'6tJ(' "; 
'tihly "b^^Ct 'to' thV wafin; glowing cofor'ititro- 
duced, this is an error, if it is an error, in the 
right direction, and is far preferable to the low, 
cold tones which we so otten find in the works of 
modern painters. Taken altogether thien, the 
merits and demerits of the " Republican Court " 
may be summed up in these words: Asagrace- 
tully arranged composition it is excellent; as a 
beautiful piece of color it is almost- unrivalled; 
but as a specimen of careful, laborious portrait 
painting it is but moderately successful. 

A right pleasant Httl3 exhibition room,, for it Is 
hardly large enough to entitle it to the name of 
gallery, is that just opened by Mr. Snedecor at 
768 Broadway. Quiet, neat and elegant, it is- a 
perfect little bijou of a temple of art. The eye 
is nowhere oft'ended by a glaring color or trumpery 
show, but in their places are cosy comfort -and 
genuine good taste. It is Mr. Siiedecor's inten- 
tion to make this a receptacle for real gems of 
artistic skill, a place where an artist after finish- 
ing a thoroughly good pictiiie. may place it on 
sale and exhibition. The opgning . collection 
fully warrants this isomise; .her,e.,we,:^ave;ipio*'" 
"turesfby Go!man,'?Jas?^art, .Wiii^ Hart, J, G. 
Brown, Nehlig, DeHaas, Weir and La Earge, and 
right good pictures they are too,, .Prominent 
among the number are OoImanJs : ','Tow Boats," 
and ' \ 'Valley : of the Neperham, ■■' :The firat has 
been, noticed at lengtli- in these columns before;, 
the second: is a quiet, pastoral landscape, fUll of 
sentiment and marked by gi-eat delicacy of hand- 
ling and beauty of color. Since Mr. Colman has 
thrown'overboard the hot, forced color of which 
he was wont to be so fond, and has adopted a 
truei', cooler key, his pictures have greatly im- 
proved; we no longer see landscapes under aii 
effect of atmosphere altogether unnatural, but in 
their places Crisp, fi'esh, atmospheric pictures, 
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